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A tribute to the U. S. Field Artillery 


JEEP PINCH-HITS FOR 2'/-TON TOW TRUCK 


HIS is a true story of good old Ten- 

O-Eight, a 105 mm. howitzer, her 
crew of fighting Americans, and a tough 
Jeep fighting car from Willys-Overland— 
as told by a Yank Magazine “‘staff corre- 
spondent” and Corporal I—, the gunner. 

* * * 

“The crew of Ten-O-Eight certainly loved 
their gun. They had teamed up with it 
through all their months of Army Ground 
Forces training, from Texas to New York. 

“Then, at last, one thrill-packed day, 
the boys found themselves and the rest of 
their battery aboard a transport headed 
for Sicily. 

“Long will they remember the wild 
morning they landed amidst the smoke 
and noise of bursting German bombs and 
shells. It was their baptism of fire. 

**The gun crew were disembarked first. 
But the gun couldn't be put ashore there. 
So Corporal I——, the gunner, was or- 
dered to go with the landing boat to a 
point about ten miles down shore where 
the gun could be landed. 


“A little while later the Corporal found 


In the American Attack on Sicily 


himself on the blazing beach with the 
gun, no ammunition, and with no means 
of transporting the gun. 


‘By that time albhell had broken loose. 
Nazi shore batteries, bombers and straf- 
ers were literally spraying the beach with 
death-dealing missiles of every descrip- 
tion. Young Corporal I—— was in a 
tough om But here is what he did—as 
told in his own words. 


***My job was to get the GUN back to 
our battery, and quick. But how? Things 
kept getting hotter every second. I had 
just about made up my mind to duck un- 
der the gun and wait for help, when I 
saw a Jeep coming my way. My only 
chance was to beg, borrow or steal that 
Jeep. So I yelled, ‘Hey, Yank! Can that 
baby pull this gun? We got a date up 
ahead with our battery!” ‘Sure,’ he says. 
‘She'll pull anything that ain’t set in con- 
crete. Just tie on to her.’ 


***So a couple of sailors and infantry- 
men helped me hitch the gun to the Jeep, 
and the driver began to ease the power 
into the Jeep’s four wheels. 


““*Believe me I was praying hard. I 
had ail my fingers crossed. Why? Be- 
cause that Jeep was pinch hitting for a 
big brute of a 2'%-ton six-wheel drive 
truck—the kind that always tow 105 mm. 
howitzers. It was a ‘field expedient’ as 
they say—not a Jeep’s regular job at all. 

“ “But it worked. With some help in the 
heavy going, that fighting Jeep pulled 
the gun all those ten miles—through sand 
—right up to a high spot where our bat- 
7 was in action. And in a few minutes 
old Ten-O-Eight was shooting for keeps, 
for the first time in her life—and in ours. 


“**I had often heard that Jeep fighting 
cars packed a load of power. Now |! 
know it. That Jeep baby sure pulled mz 
out ofa hole that day, and I mean pulled!’”’ 

7 * + 
Jeeps from W illys-Overland are now serv- 
ing our allied forces on every fighting 
front of this war. Their dependability, 
ruggedness—AND VERSATILITY— 
have amazed the whole world. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., “‘Build- 
ers of the mighty Jeep’’. 
















The fighting heart of every Jeep fighting car in the 
world—and the source of its amazing power, speed, 
flexibility, dependability and fuel economy—is the 
**Go-Devil’”” Jeep Engine, which wos designed and 
perfected by Willys-Overland. 





JEEPS 


JEEP MOTOR CARS—JEEP SCOUT CARS 
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War Fronts 


Italy. The Germans have counter- 
attacked by land and air in an effort 
to halt the Allied advance on Rome. 

Reinforced by two new divisions, 
the Germans attacked our troops at 
the rail and highway center of Cis- 
terna. (See map, Junior Scholastic, 
Feb, 14-19, p. 2). 

The Allies are fighting to keep the 


new beachhead which they have es-° 


tablished below Rome. The Germans 
are trying desperately to push the 
Allies back into the sea. 

Violent fighting also took place at 
Cassino, gateway to the Liri Valley. 

The Pacific. The Battle of the Kwa- 
jalein Atoll is over, and a great 
\merican victory has been won. In 
the six days it took to conquer Kwa- 
alein Atoll we lost 286 killed. Ex- 
actly 8,122 Japs paid with their lives 
for defending the atoll. Only 264 
were taken alive. For each American 
killed, 28 Japs “joined their ances- 
tors.” 

Now that Kwajalein Atoll is ours, 
the entire Japanese position in the 
Marshalls is threatened. (See map 
Junior Scholastic, Feb. 21-26, p. 3). 
Enemy bases at Jaluit and Maloelap 
Atolls are taking a heavy pounding 
from our bombers. 

Russian Front: Atter mopping up 
the last Nazis in the Nikopol region, 
the Russian army drove forward to 
Krivoi Rog, last big city left held 
by Germans in the northern part of 
the Dnieper bend. (See map Junior 
Scholastic, Jan. 24-29, p. 2). The loss 
of Krivoi Rog, a great iron-producing 
city, will prove a severe blow to the 
whole Nazi war effort. 

In the upper Dnieper. the entire 
German Eighth Army has been sur- 
rounded. Each day Nazi planes fly 
over these men and drop messages 
from Adolf Hitler, who begs them 
not to surrender. 

The encircled German Eighth 
Army has counter-attacked several 
times, but the Russian ring of steel 
cannot be dented. What little sup- 
plies these Germans feceive is 
dropped by garachute. Many of 
them drift over and land behind the 
Russian lines. 


Spain Aids Nazis 


Spain’s conduct in this war has 
caused angry protest both in Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Most recent protest was an official 
note sent by our State Department 
to the government of Spain. 

This note said that no more oil 
would be shipped to Spain from 
Allied ports. 

General Francisco Franco, dicta 
tor of Spain, is friendly toward Ger- 
many. He owes the Nazi govern- 
ment something for helping him be- 
come dictator of Spain. 

During the Spanish Civil War 
(1936-1939), Hitler, and Mussolini, 
too, sent planes, men, and equip- 
ment to help Franco overthrow 
Spain’s republican government. 

Franco has been showing his grati- 
tude to Germany by the following 
methods: 

1. He has sent thousands of Span- 
ish soldiers to Russia, to fight side 
by side with the Germans against the 
Russians. These Spaniards wear the 
uniform of the Nazi army. 

2. He has sent Germany 40 million 
dollars worth of valuable wolfram 
ore, used in making armor-piercing 
shells. 


3. He has interned Italian mer- 


Official British photo 
British machine-gunner with Allied 5th Army takes up position 
in house in Aprilia as house to house battle rages with Nazis. 


chant vessels and warships in Span- 
ish ports. These ships belong to Italy 
and the Italian government is will- 
ing to give them to us But Franco 
will not let them go. Recertly he 
released a few merchant vessels, but 
no warships. 

4. He allows German and Japanese 
spies to operate in Spanish territory 
and in Tangiers. Lately, a shipment 
of Spanish oranges to Britain had 
bombs packed inside the fruit crates. 

The U. S. and British governments 
did not clamp down on Franco 
earlier because they feared he might 
urge Hitler to send German troops 
into Spain. German troops might 
have seized Gibraltar, and gained a 
foothold in Spanish Morocco, North 
Africa. 

But now that North Africa is 
safely in Allied hands, there is no 
longer this reason to continue the 
policy of appeasing General Franco. 

Our first blow at Franco is the 
stoppage of oil shipments to Spain. 
Spain needs this oil for her motor 
transportation. 

Trucks and buses have replaced 
the Spanish railroad system which 
was almost destroyed during the 
Civil War. We are Spain’s only 
source of oil, as Germany has none 
to spare. 
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] HAT happens to a German or 
| Japanese who is captured by 
our forces? 

First he is thoroughly questioned 
by Intelligence officers. Under inter 
national law, the only information he 
must give is his name, rank, and se- 
rial number. If the prisoner is un- 
willing to reveal more information, 
no “third degree” methods are used 
to loosen his tongue. 

The U. S. Army leans over back- 
ward to the international 
rules for the treatment of war pris- 
oners, Captured Japs on Guadalcanal 
are paid for their labor and fed well 
besides. 


observe 


The 45,000 German soldiers now 
in U. S. prison camps receive the 
same quantity and high quality of 
food that is given to U. S. soldiers. 

Recently the Army ran short of 
certain foods and had to make sub- 
stitutes. The Army made sure that 
these substitutes had the same nu- 
tritional value* as the food replaced. 

Prisoners are kept overseas if their 
labor is most useful in that area. Cap- 
tured Japs have helped to repair 
bombed landing strips, clear wreck- 
age, and bury the dead. 


M.P.s IN CHARGE 


Most prisoners are shipped to the 
United States. Here the Provost Mar- 
shal, an officer of the U. S. Army and 
head of the Military Police, takes 
charge of all prisoners of war. He is 
Major General Allan W. Gullion. He 
sends the prisoners to camps well 
inland where escape is difficult. 

Figures released by the Provost 
Marshal state that by January 20, 
1944, we had captured: 124,500 Ger- 
mans; 49,500 Italians, and 116 Jap- 
anese. In the Kwajalein battle in the 
Marshalls, we took 264 Jap prisoners 

Prisoners do their own cooking 
and camp work. They live under 
rules and regulations like those gov- 
erning American soldiers, and are 
liable to a court-martial for a serious 
offense. Work within the camp is not 


OTHERS 


risoners Get Fair Treatment from 
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Ss. Signal Corps photo 


German officer, captured by U. S. troops in Italy, is photographed 
by U. S. Signal Corps photographer, Lieutenant Robert Longini. 


paid for, but for any other work, 
such as road-building, the prisoners 
draw wages. 

We do not, as Germany does, use 
prisoners to make or to ship arms, 
munitions, and other war material. 
By doing so, Germany openly vio- 
lates international law. 

All prison camps, our own in- 
cluded, may be inspected by the 
International Red Cross Committee 
and by representatives of a neutral 
nation, usually Switzerland. The In- 
ternational YMCA and the Red Cross 
furnish recreational equipment. 

Our Allies treat prisoners equally 
well. In Britain 30,000 Italian pris- 
oners enjoyed their treatment so well 
they asked permission to use their 
wages to buy British war-savings cer- 
tificates (war bonds). 

In some of the Canadian camps the 
food is prepared by prisoners who 
were former chefs on transatlantic 
liners. One camp in Canada boasts 
a fine swimming pool. All camps 
have sports and gym facilities. 





This is a far cry from the brutal 
murder of American prisoners by 
the Japanese. 

It is also a far cry from the way 
the Germans allow their prisoners to 
rot in near starvation, and work 
others as much as sixteen hours a day 
in war factories. 

The German mass-murder of Rus- 
sian prisoners of war has no com- 
parison in history. Over one million 
Russian prisoners are said to have 
been ruthlessly wiped out. 

Each day that the war continues, 
we are driving the enemy out of 
more and more conquered territories. 
As the Germans and the Japanese re- 
treat they lose precious sources of 
food and clothing. This means that 
the people of Germany and Japan 
will get less to live on. Prisoners in 
those countries will receive even 
less. These prisoners, men of the 


United Nations, will suffer more 


hardships than ever. The sooner we 
win, the more of these brave men 
will be alive when the war is ended. 


re. 
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Little Venice” Needs Help 


A tall, burly man from South 
\merica has been visiting the U. S. 
He was received at the White House. 
Columbia University in New York 
honored him with a Doctor of Laws 
degree. The important visitor is Gen- 
eral Isaias Medina Angarita, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela. 

Venezuela means “Little Venice.” 
Spanish explorers saw the natives liv- 
ing in huts on stilts and paddling 
canoes from hut to hut, just as the 
people of Venice, Italy, go from 
house to house by gondola.* 

“Little Venice” is a mixture of 
peoples — Indians, Negroes, Span- 
iards, mestizos (mixture of Indian 
and Spanish), mulattos (mixture of 
Negro and Spanish) .and zambos 

mixture of Negro and Indian). 

There are 3% million people in 
Venezuela, a land as big as Texas 
ind Kansas combined. 

The land is a jig-saw puzzle of 
landscapes. There is the jungle region 
round Lake Maracaibo, where the 
houses are built on stilts for safety 
ind coolness. The natives always 
must be on the alert for 20-foot boa 

onstrictors, deadly bushmasters, 
ind scorpions. In the jungle streams 
ire the caribe — cannibal fish. 

There is the coastal region of green 

liffs overlooking the sea. Edging the 

liffs are beautiful ports, such as the 
ship and airway terminal of La 
Guiara. It was from La Guiara that 
the early Spaniards started out in 
search of El] Dorado, mythical “land 

f gold.” Above La Guiara, on a 
mountain range, is Caracas, the cap- 
ital of Venezuela and birthplace of 
the Great Liberator, Bolivar. 

Backing the coastal land is the 
blue mountain region of the Andes. 
Flanking the Andes are the vast 
llanos, plains where the Ilanero, or 
cowboy, rides with his cattle. 

Finally there are the unexplored, 
primitive Guiana Highlands, where 
the great Orinoco “River of Mystery” 
winds its way. In the Highlands 
grow chicle trees from which we get 
chewing gum. 


Jutting out of Lake Maracaibo are 
hundreds of oil derricks, and the 
shore is a maze of oil pipes. Thirty- 
five years ago the lake shore was 
malarial swamp. But when men 
struck oil, engineers came to install 
sewers and drainage canals, and doc- 
tors fought the malarial mosquitoes. 

Today Lake Maracaibo is Vene- 
zuela’s heart, because its oil is the 
lifeblood of Venezuela. Eighty-five 
per cent of Venezuela's exports is 
oil, owned by foreign companies. But 
taxes on the foreign companies sup- 
port Venezuela’s government, so that 
Venezuela is the only nation in the 
hemisphere that is free of debt. 

President Medina is in the U. S. 
because he needs help. Until 1935 
Venezuela had been ruled by tyrants, 
the last of whom was Juan Vincente 
Gomez. Gomez was a dictator who 
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put all his opponents in chains and 
grew rich by keeping Venezuelans 
poor. When Gomez died in 1935, his 
scholarly Minister of War, General 
Lopez Contreras, became head of the 
government. Contreras was a dicta- 
tor too, but he worked to turn his 
country into a democracy. 

Contreras built health centers to 
combat hookworm, taught the people 
to eat balanced diets, and gave their 
children model schools. 

Contreras ruled that no president 
should have two terms in office in 
succession, so he was succeeded by 
his Minister of War, President 
Medina. 

Under Medina, Venezuelans have 
the highest income per person in all 
Latin America. But Medina is having 
a tough time of it. He needs factory 
machinery to continue building 
model homes and to develop Vene- 
zuela’s iron ore and coal. He needs 
farm tools to plant more food. He 
needs textiles to clothe his people, 
since Venezuela grows no cotton. He 
needs medicines for his health 
centers. 

Medina is in the U. S. because he 
hopes to buy from us all of these 
vital necessities. 
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UNDAY services were over, 
The soldiers. in their field- 


green battle dress, drifted off 
in ones and twos. The bright Italian 
sunshine was shattered by the thun- 
der of gunfire. American 105s and 
155s were shelling the enemy out of 
his last strongholds before Rome. 

Captain McCoy, the Regimental 
Chaplain, walked toward the bivouac 
area. He was thinking, “I should 
have told them something about 
Rome. Rome is more than another 
city we must capture. It is a symbol.” 

He walked slowly toward a knot of 
men lying on the grass. Not far from 
this very spot the Apostle Paul w.s 
met on the Appian Way by his dis- 
ciples from Rome. They came out of 
the catacombs, out of the under. 
ground, to meet Paul. In a way these 
early disciples were like the Italian 
people who came out of their caves 
and hiding places to greet the Amer- 
icans. 

Just as Rome was delivered from 
the pagans by Paul, it would be de- 
livered from the Nazis by our troops. 

“I should tell them about Rome,” 
thought Captain McCoy. “Rome 
marked the beginning of our civiliza- 
tion. Roman law laid the foundation 
of our own legal system. The gran- 
deur of Rome still lives. Within those 
walls the tyrants walked and the mar- 
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tyrs bled. It is the Eternal City, be- 
cause all true symbols are eternal.” 

“You look kind of thoughtful, Cap- 
tain,” called out Tex Martin, a ma- 
chine-gunner. “What's up?” 

The Chaplain sat down beside him. 
“I was thinking about Rome, Tex. 
It’s quite a city.” 

“Yeah? What's it like?” Several 
other men nearby moved closer to 
listen. Soon a few dozen soldiers had 
gathered around. 

“It isn't a big city, Tex. Rome is 
only about 15 miles in circumference 
Around it stretches a wall the Em- 
peror Aurelian hadebuilt. The river 
Tiber runs through the city and di- 
vides it into two unequal parts. On 
the right bank there is the great St. 
Peter's Church and the Vatican. But 
the larger part of the city is on the 
other side of the Tiber.” 

“Maybe Rome isn’t su big, Chap- 
lain,” said Tex, smiling. “But it wasn’t 
built in a day.” 

Ed Conahan interrupted the laugh- 
ter which followed. “Captain McCoy, 
how was Rome built?” 

“There are many stories about 
that,” said the Chaplain. “Rome is 
almost 2700 years old. Some say it 
was founded by Romulus. Romul 
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and Remus ‘were grandsons of an 
exiled king. They were left to die, 
but story has it that a wolf suckled 
them and a woodpecker brought 


, them food. 


“Later, when they were grown 
men, they found out who they were. 
They decided to build a city. Remus 
wanted to build it on the Aventine 
Hill. He said he had seen six vul- 
tures there. That was considered an 
onen, a good sign. Romulus chose 
the Palatine Hill and announced see- 
ing twelve vultures. So the Palatine 
it was. Romulus marked the bound- 
aries of Rome with a plow. Remus 
angrily leaped over the furrow. 
“‘That’s a poor wall, said he. So Rom- 
ulus, crying, ‘So perish whoever shall 
hereafter cross these walls, drew his 
sword and killed Remus.” 

“Boy,” said Tex. “That was faster 
than a six-gun shooting.” 

Captain McCoy smiled. “It was 
like the six-gun days for a while in 
Rome. Romulus invited anybody and 
everybody to live in his city. It did 
not matter what crimes they had 
committed. Soldiers and criminals 
came to Rome, hard men, quick to 
draw their weapons. It was like a 


pstern frontier town. There were 
Snany men, but not enough women 
to marry. 

“The Romans finally invited their 
neighbors the Sabines to a great 
feast, telling them to bring the fam- 
ily. At a given signal each Roman 
leaped in and seized a Sabine woman 
for his wife. 

“That meant war. 

“From then on it seems as if the 
Romans were always fighting some- 
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body. Rome grew in size with each 
of their victories. 

“In the early days, Rome was a 
kingdom. The last king was Tarqui- 
nas Superbus, a tyrant. In 509 B.c. 
the Romans overthrew him and es- 
tablished a republic. 

“As Rome grew in size, the Roman 


senate slowly lost its power, and each ~ 


caesar grew stronger. The republic 
was dying. 

“Civil war followed the death of 
Julius Caesar, and when it was over, 
one man held power. That man was 
Octavius, or Augustus as he was later 
called. Rome was at its height in the 
days of Augustus, its first emperor. 

“At the time of his death, the Ro- 
man Empire included all of Europe 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Cas- 


pian Sea, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the river Rhine. Not only 
Europe, but also North Africa, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt were part of the 
Empire. Later, even England fell be- 
tore the Legions of Rome. 

“But conquest had softened the 
Roman people. They became reck- 
less and cruel. The rich lived in lux- 
ury. The poor, made poorer by the 
use of slave labor in Rome, were fed 
with bread and circuses. Panem et 
circenses! That was the motto 

“Grain was distributed freely to 
the poor. The circuses were held in 
the Colosseum which seated 50,000 
people. Chariot races were held in 
the Circus Maximus, where 250,000 
could look on. 

“In the arena of the Colosseum, 
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Three Lions 


Vespasian Arch of Triumph. Through it marched the 
Roman Legions, barbarian tribes, and foreign armies. 


gladiators fought to the death to 
amuse the crowds. They were called 
gladiators because of the short, flat 
sword or gladius which they used so 
well. The arena could be flooded arti- 
ficially for sham naval battles. In one 
such ‘sea fight’ 5,000 men were killed. 

“Augustus was followed by Tiber- 
ius, and later Nero. It was the Em- 
peror Nero who burned Rome so 
that he could blame the Christians, 
and persecute them. 

“In the Colosseum, Christians 
were burned at the stake as ‘human 
torches’ or fed alive to wild beasts. 
When Peter the Apostle returned 
to Rome he was crucified on Vatican 
Hill. Over his tomb today rises St. 
Peter’s, largest church in the world. 

“In spite of persecution, Chris- 
tianity gained countless followers. In 
313 a.v. the Emperor Constantine 
made Christianity the state religion. 

“Rome had seen its best days. Bar- 
barians were threatening the fron- 
tiers of the empire. In 410 the Goths, 
led by Alaric, stormed the city. Ro- 
man Legions had to be withdrawn 
from the provinces to Rome's de- 
fense. On all sides, the Goths, Huns, 
Franks, Vandals, and Visigoths were 
pressing closer. In 415, the Huns 
under Attila were turned back from 
l.ome only because of Leo the Great 
Bishop of Rome, who pleaded for 


the city. Four years later the Van- 
dals sacked Rome. By 476 the Ro- 
man Empire was dead.” 

“Man, what a town,” cried Tex. 
“Reminds me of my home town, 
Snake Falls. Why, back in Indian 
eed 

“Quiet up, Tex,” laughed Ed Con- 
ahan. “What happened. to Rome 
after that, Captain?” 

“It shrank greatly in population. 
But it remained the capital of Chris- 
tendom — headquarters of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, whose influ- 
ence spread all over the known 
world. There the Pope lived, as he 
does to this day in the Vatican City. 

“In 1870, when the various king- 
doms of Italy were united in one 
nation, Rome became the capital of 
the new Italy. 

“Then in our time there was Mus- 
solini and his fascists. They marched 
on Rome in 1922. Now, as you know, 
the Nazis are there.” 

“They won't be there long,” de- 
clared Tex. “I aim to see the Colos- 
seum, and all those other places 
right soon.” 

“You will,” smiled the Chaplain, 
rising from the grass. “When we take 
the city it will mark a new dawn for 
Italy and the world also. You see,” 
he paused, “Rome is more than a city. 
Rome is a symbol.” 
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By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Recent dispatches from Lon- 
don tell of the bombers raiding 
(-ermany being escorted by 
P-38s. These Lightnings are 
really something. The Army Air 
Forces discloses that the Light- 
ning’s ceiling has been raised 
and that now the P-38 can fight 
in altitudes of well over 40,000 
feet, and still maneuver at high 
speeds. The Lightning also car- 
ries the heaviest bomb load of 
all AAF ships used 


be ymbers. 


is fighter- 


- * x 


Here in the United States, 
the AAF has been mum on any 
B-29’s per- 
formance or characteristics. It 


details of the new 


was surprising, therefore, when 
the British aviation magazine, 
| light. came out with a story on 
the Super-Fortress. The AAF 
has had nothing to say as yet, 
British 
ments are true or not remains 


so whether the state 


to be seen. Ahyway, according 
to Flight, here’s what the B-29 


It has a wing span of 141 
om] red with the For 
tress 100-foot wing span It 

gh between 100.000 and 
120,000 pounds; the B-17 


\ ghs 60.000. It can carry 16.- 


500 to 17.500 pounds of bombs 
for 1,000 mile ranges — amaz 
ing figures if they're correct! 


Flight says that the Supertort is 
powered by Wright 2000 h.p 
engines and three-bladed pro- 
pellers, looks similar to the For- 
tress, and has double tires on 
each wheel of its three-wheeled 
landing gear. 










"Whisper Ships” for Invasion 


Men and Freight 
Will Go by Glider 


From whatever direction we 
launch our invasion of the Eu- 
ropean continent, one thing is 
certain. The stealthy, silent 
glider will play an important 
part in our plans. 

Until the battle of Crete 
(June, 1941), few American 
military men considered gliders 
important except for elemen- 
tary training. In their air assault 
on Crete, the Germans landed 
35,000 troops, all by air, a num 
ber equal to our whole con- 
tinental army during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The Treaty of Versailles had 
forbidden Germany to build 
military craft. Training pilots to 
fly aircraft with engines was 
also forbidden. 


How Germany Prepared 


In planning for the present 
war, Germany established glider 
clubs and glider camps. Under 
the direction of such World War 
I aces as Goering, Udet, and 
Hess, the plan was a success. 
At least 15,000 good glider 
pilots, and 30,000 technicians 


and mechanics 


were trained 


Germany was ready for glider 
£ | 


wartare 
Today the U 


program 1S 


S. Army’s glider 
going 
ahead. Our newest glid 
12-place CG-13, which can 
carry more load thai t 
engined Douglas airliner. 

The two | S 
ships” used in 


‘whisper 
recent cam- 
have been the Waco 
CG-3A nine-place ship and the 
Waco CG-4A 15-place ship. 


paigns, 


The CG-4A is daily making 





full speed | 


military history. These big 
aerial freight cars are hauling 
men and materials wherever 
needed and have been known 
to transport every conceivable 
type of cargo from horses to 
precious medicines, from 
wounded men to armed Com- 
mandos. Their ability to land 
in small places, do their job, 
and then be picked out of these 
same spots by a tow ship which 
doesn’t stop, is of great value in 
mobile warfare. 

Gliders are often able to ac- 
complish tasks that airplanes 
can’t handle. The big transport 
gliders can land with ease in 
improvised fields which are too 
short or otherwise unsuitable 
for high-speed cargo airplanes. 
For landing on a_ recently 
bombed airdrome which is torn 
up with bomb craters, a glider 
is just the thing. 

In April of 1941 Waco Air- 
craft, along with other com- 
panies in the United States, was 
asked to design and develop 
two big gliders —a nine and a 
fifteen-place ship. From the 
models submitted, the Wacos 
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ARMY WANTS °EM UNPAINTED: Boeing Flying Fortresse- 


WACO CG-4A 


Waco Aircraft Co. of Troy. 
Ohio, made 10,000 of there 
troop and cargo carrying gli- 
ders in 1943. There’s a lot 


more coming, and you know 
for what. 





were judged the ones “most 
likely to succeed.” 

The CG-4A troop and cary 
carrying glider made the firs! 
glider crossing of the Atlant 
last summer. It also helped 
land our shock troops duri) 
the invasion of Sicily. 

The CG-4A has a wing 5; 
of 83 feet, 8 inches and is 4 
feet long. It can carry 15 me 
fully armed and equipped 


As an alternate load 4 
glider will carry a_ stand 
Ford or Willys quarter-t 


truck with four men as cr 
and two men as ari extra cr 
It can be towed by an airpla 
at 120 m.p.h., or glide at 
m.p.h. without stalling. 

Military gliders are equipp 
with blind flying instrume 
oxygen equipment and most 
the instruments found on ¢ 
modern plane with, of cour 
the exception of the engine i 
struments. 





are now being delivered without war paint, in accord with 
the War Department’s recent directive. The change lighten: 
each Fortress by 60 pounds, adds several miles per hour 
speed, eliminates many man hours in painting. Photo show- 


first paintless B-17 being towed from Boeing plant, Seattle. 
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Part 1: Man Moves Faster 


This is the first of three articles 
‘9 appear on Transportation. In the 
next two, we will discuss Transpor- 
‘ation in the War, and the Future 
f Transportation. 


HE ancient story-tellers spun fan- 
ciful tales of seven-league boots, 
inged shoes, and flying carpets, be- 
use fast travel in their day seemed 
like a miracle. The story-tellers were 
pressing man’s age-old desire to 
places, and to have his goods 
uuled for him, faster and farther. 
many thousands of years, 
nsportation moved at a slow pace. 
(he first freight carrier was woman. 
When man dwelt in cliffs and hunt- 
ug and fighting were his chief oc- 
ipations, the woman carried the 
rdens. The men had to keep their 
irms free to carry clubs and weap- 
us. Special contraptions were rigged 
p to help women carry their load. 
[he papoose frame of the Indian, 
he hood’ of the Eskimo, the net of 
New Guinea native are examples 

| the devices women used. 
Soon, people found ways to train 
imals to carry their burdens for 
em. The baskets, crates, and carry- 
: bags were taken from the backs 
the women and transferred to the 


For 


mals 

rhe animals used depended upon 
it ones were available. Dogs were 
| in Alaska and North 
nels on the desert, the vak in Asia 


America, 


buffalo in India, the reindeer .n 
pland. 





On the water, rafts were one of 
e first transportation. 
learned to work 
with stone axes and other crude tools, 











means of 








Chen, when man 








The Wheel Did It 


he made dugouts from tree trunks. 
The next step in water transportation 
was the covered birch canoe, and 
the skin-covered kayaks of the Eski- 
mos. 

In northern climates, the ski, snow- 
shoe and sled transported men and 
supplies over large areas of frozen 
ground, 

But it was not until someone dis- 
covered the use of the wheel that 
there was real progress in transpor- 
tation. 

No one knows who invented the 
wheel or where it was invented. But 
most authorities say.“somewhere in 
Asia,” about 10,000 years ago. 

Historians believe that a roller 
(probably a log of wood), was put 
crosswise under the runners of a sled. 
The sled could be moved easily by 
pulling it over the roller. As the sled 
moved over the first roller, a second 
roller would be slipped under the 
sled to move it forward again. You 
can see how this works by moving 
a book across your desk using pen- 
cils for rollers. 

After days of wear, the sled run- 
ners must have worn grooves into 
the roller. Someone noticed that 
when a roller was deeply grooved, 
the sled could be moved greater 
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distances before it was necessary 
to shift rollers. The next step was 
to build the Wheels on an axle. This 
was the first real cart. 

The wheel brought the highway. 
With the development of carts, 
wagons, and later chariots, roads 
were cleared for action. Rome could 
not have held her empire without the 
excellent network of highways and 
waterways to transport her men and 
supplies. 

SHIPS AND SAILING 

On the seas, a great step forward 
was taken when men learned to har- 
ness the wind with sails. The Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks, and Romans used sail- 
ing ships powered by rows of slaves 
for oarsmen. These ships were called 
biremes* and triremes. 

They were the forerunners of the 
galleys of the Middle Ages. In the 
13th and 14th centuries the galleys 
were the most popular of the large 
ships. They were large low-decked 
vessels, propelled by oars and sails. 

Early in the 13th century, the 
mariners compass was introduced 
in Europe. An age of exploration 
was beginning. In the next century, 
galleons such as the Santa Maria, 
coursed over the seas. These were 
sailing ships with three or four decks. 

On land, the chief carriers were 
horse-drawn coaches. Travel was in 
a bad state. The fine roads built by 
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the Romans had been allowed to 
decay. There was little use for them 
in the “dark age” that followed the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

The Conestoga.wagon in the U. S., 
stagecoaches, horse-drawn carriages, 





From “The Be 0 K 


f Great Inventions” 
(Macmillan) 


Fitch’s first steamboat, 1787. 


and sailing ships furnished the prin- 
cipal means of transportation until 
the steam engine took over. 

During the 1760s, James Watt, 
an instrument worker at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in Scotland, began 
to experiment with the crude New- 
comen steam engine. He discovered 
a way to save much wasted energy 
by exhausting the steam into a sepa- 
raté cylinder for condensation. In 
1769 he took out his patent. 

Soon afterwards, two Americans 
tried to attach the engine to boats. 

One was James Rumsey of Cecil 
County, Maryland. In 1786 he built 
a steamboat that worked something 
like the new jet-propelled airplanes 
The engine was attached to a suction 
pump that took water in at the bow 
and forced it out at the stern. But suc- 
tion was not the answer to steamboat 
propulsion. . 

After several years of experiment- 
ing, at Davisville, Pennsylvania, John 
Fitch brought out 
which the engine transmitted power 


i steaniboat. on 


each side 
boats were not 


to two sets of oars. six on 
of the boat. Fitch's 


well received by the American peo- 


ple. Disappointed and heartsick, he 
went to France to trv his luck. He 
left his plans wit the American 
consul a Paris wi a] owed them to 
a triend of | The trend was 
Robert Fi 

In LSOT. Fulton's Ch iont sailed 
up the bi son to Albans ind hack 


ti New York ( t 
While Fulton was 


steamboat man 


working on the 


inventors tried to 


build a lar vehic le powered by 
engines, Mlanv of the first vehicles 
were stagecoaches fitted with steam 
engines These were huge and 
clumsy. and worst of all, dangerous 


In Newcastle, England 
Stephenson built the first successful 
locomotive. the Rocket (1830). That 


George 





same year successful passenger trips 
were made in the United States by 
the South Carolina Railroad Com- 
panys Best Friend, the Baltimore 
and Ohio's Tom Thumb, and the 
Mohawk and Hudson's DeWitt 
Clinton. 

One wonders why the bicycle did 
not come before the steam engine. 
After all, the “bike” is an engineless 
vehicle. 

The bicycle began as a hobby 
horse! At the end of the 18th cen- 


tury, in Paris, France, a toymaker 





The “Rocket,’’ most successful of 
Stephenson's early locomotives. 
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and when it reached Paris was called 
the velocipede. 

It was not until 1840 that pedals 
were invented by an English black 
smith named Macmillan. The peda|s 
were attached to rods which con 
nected with the rear wheel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


We have seen that inventors had 
been working for years with th 
idea of making stagecoaches and car 
riages run by steam, and some of 
them succeeded. These  steam- 
coaches, which came before the 
steam railroad locomotives might be 
called the first automobiles. 

But when we use the word auto 
mobiles we think of the gasoline-en- 
gine job, and this came late in the 
19th century. No one man can be 
named as the inventor. In the United 
States George Selden, Charles Dur- 
yea, Elwood Haynes, R. E. Olds, 
Henry Ford, and Alexander Winton 
all had a hand in converting the 
horse-carriage into the horseless car 
riage. 

People used automobiles, at first 
for pleasure driving. Then, they were 
used by local merchants and shop- 
keepers for deliveries. As highways 
were improved and_ lengthened 
trucks and buses came into common 
use for long-distance transportation. 





Henry Ford with his first car (1893) and his famous Model T (1908-1927 


Sivrac made a_two- 


wheeled pusher 


named de 
vehicle, the veloci- 
fére, which was nothing more than 
i toy wooden horse on wheels. 

lt was very popular with children, 
and soon adults began riding it. A 
(Serman inventor named Baron von 
Drais, improved the velocifére. His 
model was known as the draisine, 


America soon became a “nation 07 
wheels.” 

On Dec. 17, 1903, the ~ 
wheels” sprouted wings, when the 
Wright brothers made their famous 
flight at Kitty Hawk. 

Now turn the page for a picture 
story of Highlights of American 
Transportation. 


nation on 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


THE ROAD TO ROME OPENS 
MANY VISTAS FOR STUDY 


Theme Article: Rome, Eternal City — pp. 6, 7 


Rome, 
force 


“ancient mistress of the world,” was a vital 
in fashioning Western civilization, Study of Roman 
cultural trends in present day society might help your class 
understand the abstract terms, “eternal,” and 
applied to Rome. 

Much of our contemporary language, literature, law, 
architecture, military strategy, and ways of thinking have 
direct sources in Roman culture. Pupils might study pictures 
of ancient ruins in art books and encyclopedias to look for 
present day equivalents in columns, arches, building shapes, 
arenas, facades, etc., comparing the ancient architecture 
with notable landmarks in the community. 

To demonstrate the similarity in the English and Latin 
tongues, pupils can find derivates of the following words: 
agriculture; arena; derelict; retain; aqueduct; puerile; bel- 
ligerent; sales commission; regent; introduce; approxi- 
mate; summit; conduct; inference; decorum; curriculum; 
civilize. 

Your class might discuss what is meant by “civilization,” 
beginning with its dictionary definition. Have the class com- 
pare our civilization today with ancient Roman civilization 
as to (1) transportation; 3) family life; 


as 


“symbol” as 


(2) government; (3 
(4) entertainment; (5) education; (6) religion; (7) attitude 
towards slave labor. 

The following questions might be asked during the 
discussion: 

How does civilization progress? 

What were the centers of world civilization before Rome? 

How can one civilization contribute to another? 


Class Activities 


Three committees of pupils might report on the three 
great eras of Roman history: 

(1) B. C., 753 to 31, covering the Punic Wars and Car- 
thage, 264-146; Macedonian Wars, 215-168; Mithridatic 
Wars, 88-63; Battle of Actium, 31. 

(2) The Empire from 31 B. C. to 476 A. D., covering the 
reign of Caesar, 31 B. C. to 4 A. D.; the burning of Rome, 
64 A. D.; destruction of Pompeii, 79 A. D.; Christianity as 
the state religion, 313; end of the Roman Empire, 476 A. D. 

(3) Modern Rome, from 1400 to 1944, covering the 
Renaissance, St. Peter’s Cathedral, Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Fra Lippo Lippi; Unification of Italy, 1870; Fascist Italy, 
1922. 

Study of Roman mythology and reports by pupils. 

Class study of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar or Coriolanus. 

Biographical sketches of Antony, Brutus, Caesar, Caligula, 
Cato, Cicero, Nero, Pompeii, Mithridates, Paul, Augustus. 


Discussion Questions 
. Why is Rome called the “Eternal City?” 
. In what ways has Rome influenced Western civilization? 
. What is meant by the “grandeur that was Rome?” 


Fact Questions 

1. Who were Romulus and Remus? 

2. Who was Tarquinas Superbus? 
. What was meant by panem et circensesP 
. Where does the Pope live in Rome? 
. What was the Colosseum? 
. Who was or is, Mussolini? 
. What army occupies Rome now? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
Review Quiz: Will cover the first tour issues of the 
second semester, Feb. 7-12 through 
Feb. 28-March 4 (this issue). The 
issue of March 6-11 (next week’s) will 
not be included in the Review Quiz. 
There will be separate questions on 
the March 6-11 issue 
Theme Article: Finland. 
They Fought for Freedom: Stonewall Jackson. 


Bib and Tuck: A true yarn from a merchant seaman. 











GENERAL FRANCO’S SPAIN — p. 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Is Spain, as a neutral country, within her rights in 
giving aid to Hitler? 

2. Was our Government's policy of appeasing Spain a 
good one? 
Fact Questions 


1. Who is General Franco? How did he come into power? 
2. During what years did the Civil War take place in 
Spain? 

3. What have we done in an effort to get Spain to stop 
cooperating with Hitler? 

4. What is Spain doing that hinders our prosecution of 
the war? 


TRANSPORTATION — pp. 9, 10, 12, 13 


In this issue we present the first of three articles dealing 
with the subject of transportation. The current article, The 
Wheel Did It, is an historical survey of the subject, intended 
to serve as background material for the two coming articles: 
Transportation in the War, March 27-April 1; and The 
Future in Transportation, May 1-7. 

Class discussions should emphasize two important facts; 
(a) that transportation makes possible the kind of world 
that man lives in; (b) that mechanized transportation is 
less than 150 years old. 


Class Activities 

Pupils might write essays on any of these three topics: 
Transportation Molds History; Transportation in Everyday 
Living; Transportation, the Arteries of the World. 

In this issue are four full-page advertisements dealing in 
an educational way with various forms of transportation. 
Pupils might discuss these advertisements, paying attention 
to the following points: (a) the use of the vehicles adver- 

[Continued on next page] 
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tised in the prewar and postwar worlds; (b) the extent to 
which each type of transportation limits its civilian service; 
(c) what each type of transportation is doing for the war 
effort. 

Discussion on the topic: “Transportation Built America.” 
Pupils might prepare a panel discussion, with committees 
investigating different periods in American history, 

Committees of pupils to report on the following: 

Transportation’s influence on 

(1) promotion of world unity. 

(2) standards of living. 

(3) trade and commerce. 

(4) farm and city life. 

(5) communication. 

(6) the spread of culture. 

(7) creation of new occupations and vocations. 
Discussion Questions 

1. What influence has transportation on (a) our clothes; 
(b) food: (c) homes. 

2. How has the development of transportation made the 
world appear smaller? 

3. If all means of transportation were suddenly stopped, 
what would be the effect on the people of the world? 


4. What evils as well as benefits have come from the rise 
of transportation? 


Fact Questions 

1. What were the first means of transportation before the 
wheel? 

2. Why was the wheel such a great discovery? 

3. How did roads help the Romans to maintain their 
empires? 

4. How did the invention of the steam engine affect land 
and water travel? 

5. How did the bicycle develop? 


VENEZUELA — p. 5 


President Roosevelt said in his “National Emergency” 
address: “Now, as never before, the unity of the American 
republics is of supreme importance to each and every one 
of us and to the cause of freedom throughout the world. 
Our future independence is bound up with the future inde- 
pendence of our sister republics.” 

Pupils might discuss the truth of this statement support- 
ing their premises with reference to the article on Little 
Venice and to last week’s story on the Fascist-inspired 
Bolivian coup (“Tempest in Tinland,” p. 4). 

After his first introduction as General Isaias Medina 
Angarita, the General is called Medina throughout the ar- 
ticle. This is in accordance with the Spanish custom of 
naming children with two surnames, both mother’s and 
father’s. Either may be used. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How does the Good Neighbor Policy protect peace? 
Encourage democracy? 
Fact Questions 

1. Who is General Medina? 

2. Describe the three regions of Venezuela, coastal, jun- 
gle, and mountain. 

3. What is the name of the large lake in the oil region? 

4. What is Venezuela’s chief product? Name three other 
products. 


AIR WEEK—p. 8 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is stealth and silence important in some opera- 
tions? Which? 


2. If you were in the air force would you prefer to pilot 
the P-38 or a glider? 





Fact Questions 


1. In what battle did the Germans use a great armada 
of gliders? 

2. Why were the Germans ready for glider warfare be- 
fore we were? 

3. What can the glider do more easily than the airplane? 

4 What instruments do you find on a glider? 


PHOTOGRAPH—p. 3 


Discussion Question 
Study the picture on p. 3. Then tell a story about the 
soldier. How did he get into the house? What is he think- 


ing? Is he alone in the room? What will he do when he gets 
tired? 


DO UNTO OTHERS—p. 4 


Pupils might discuss this title as a doctrine of democ- 
racy and equality. “Do unto others” is paraphrased from 
Matthew VII: 12. The original is as follows: “Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think we should treat prisoners of war fairly 
when our enemy does not? 

2. Do you believe it is better to surrender, when the 
battle is hopelessly lost, or to go down dying? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the title of the officer who takes charge of all 
prisoners of war? What’s his name? 

2. Who may inspect prison camps? 

3. Why do we have so few Jap prisoners? 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 

1. DO UNTO OTHERS: b, a, c, a. 

2. LITTLE VENICE: a, c, a, c. 

3. ROAD TO ROME: (1) d, e, b, a, c; (2) Colosseum; catacombs; St. 
Peter’s; Vatican; Circus Maximus; Vespasian Arch. 

4. ALPHABET SOUP: R,I,P,R,1LR,I1,P,P. 

5. TROUBLE WITH SPAIN: c,c,b. 

6. IN THE AIR: cross out 1, 2, 5, 7, 9. 


Answers to the Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Vatutin; 5-ire; 6-tint; 7-ARP; 10-est; 1l-liar; 12-be; 
13-Curzon; 16-Kaiser; 19-St.; 20-egos; 21-fir; 22-fay; 23-lira; 25-jet; 26- 
Ukraine. 
DOWN: 1-Vitebsk, 2-arise; 3-tent; 4-to; 7-air; 8-raze; 9-pro; 11-lutes; 
14-nitrate; 15-Riga; 17-AEF; 18-soy; 19-siren; 21-Fiji; 24-or, 
Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 


in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic . 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send __ 





VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Winning the war is an immediate goal 
of each of the United Nations, but this 
does not mean that domestic problems have 
been tabled for the duration. Government 
agencies, labor organizations, busizess and 
social welfare groups are hard at work 
planning for better conditions at home. 
Postwar Plans of the United Nations, pre- 
pared by Lewis L. Lorwin for the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, gives the inside story 
of proposals and programs for social and 
economic betterment in 22 countries, in- 
cluding India, China, J.S.S.R. This factual 
survey is a rich source book of detailed 
information on specific projects which add 
ip to a distinctly hopeful outlook for 
masses of men and women. ( Price, $2.50) 


* * * 


Have you five cents to spend? If you 
ave and are looking for materials on Latin 
America, you can’t do better than to buy 
the pamphlets prepared by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union with the cooperation of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. They are interestingly written, 
beautifully designed, with gay, bright cov- 
ers, maps, and photographs. Children of 
junior high school age will like them and 
vant to own them. H -re are the titles: 

The Pan American Highway, by Cath- 
rine Cate Coblentz 

The Guano Islands of Peru, by Mae 
Galarza. 

The Incas, by Delia Goetz. 

The Pan American Union, by Mae Gal- 
rza and B. Mae Small. 


The Panama Canal, by Ruth Winter 
Cameron and J. Isabella Dodds. 

The Araucanians, by Edmundo Lassalle. 

The Snake Farm at Butantan Brazil, by 
Lorraine W. Garrett and J. Hal Connor. 

Jose de San Martin, by Kathleen Wade. 

Franciscu Pizarro, by Tom Galt. 

Cabeza de Vaca’s Great Journey, by J. 
Frank Dobie. 


* * * 


“The first job of the peace planners is 
to plan a world without empires. Other- 
wise it will be a world without peace.” 
This is Louis Fischer's thesis in his new 
book, Empire. Nations acquire colonies by 
chance and hold them by might, not right. 
They are not essential to trade, but only 
a convenience which conservatives are re- 
luctant to give up. Imperialism is closely 
related to fascism. It is part of the larger 
problem of relations between colored and 
white peoples. These relations helped 
Japan along the road to Pearl Harbor. 
Since then, the East has felt its power. 
Imperialism must go or war will come 
again. Mr. Fischer warns with fierce convic- 
tion. ( Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $1.00) 

* * * 


The third annual edition of the Educa- 
tors’ Guide to Free Films lists 3,530 films, 
silent and sound, indexed according to title, 
subject, and source, annotated. (Educators 
Progress League, Randolph, Wisconsin. ) 

* * 


Alice Bradley, Principal ot Mis. Farmer's 
School of Cookery, Inc., dedicates her 
slim, loose-leaf Wartime Cook Book to the 
“women who are cooperating in winning 
the war by using those foods of which we 
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have an abundance in such combinations 

as to make themselves and their families 

strong.” ( World Publishing Company, 49c. ) 
* * * 


Steamboat Bill, by Irwin Shapiro, with 

drawings by Donald McKay, tells a rous- 

ing tale of a Mississippi pilot and his race 

with the Robert E. Lee. Mr. Shapiro has 

told this folk-legend for children nine years 

old and up. (Julian Messner, Inc., $1.50) 
* * &* 


Common Cause, by G. A. Borgese, is a 
stimulating, thoughtful book. It is “a plea 
to America from one of her adoptive sons.” 
Professor Borgese, scholarly leader of 
democratic opinion in Italy, refused to take 
the fascist oath in 1931. Now, as Professor 
of Italian Literature at the University of 
Chicago he analyzes the past record of 
fascism and the present responsibilities of 
the United Nations. He finds tragic mis- 
takes on both sides and states them un- 
hesitatingly. But he is passionately sure 
that the future hope of world health rests 
upon the united faith and purpose of 
Washington, London, and Moscow. ( Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $3.50.) 


cal * * 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
eovering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





EACH AVIATION!» 


Today every boy and girl is keenly inter- 
ested in all the fascinating branches of 
aviation. Here is your opportunity to 
teach this instructive and absorbing sub- 
ject. Hundreds of teachers are finding 
these big, complete kits an amazing help 
in the classroom. Students are anxious 
to learn about air transportation and the 


promises of the air-world of tomorrow. 


COMPLETE AVIATION KITS 
.2s ONLY 25C encu postra 


* * * 


Mail the coupon TODAY! —> 


YOUR STUDENTS 


WILL ENJOY THESE 


COLORFUL AVIATION MATERIALS 


23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
I enclose __.___. for 





pPeeeeeceorrerer2% 


kits for students’ home use, too. 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. S-4, 


...._ Primary Kits. 
.. Intermediate Grade Kits. 


A PRIMARY, AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
and A HIGH SCHOOL KIT. Each contains 
large instructive pictures . . . interesting 
facts ... 40 big illustrated folders for stu- 
dents...Teacher’s Manual... list of Free 
and Inexpensive Aviation Materials... 
other items for each of the three grade 


levels! Order now. You may order extra 


Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, famous United 

Air Lines pilot, who has 34% million 

miles of fying experience to his credit 
—the world’s record! 


salen ieee High School Kits, 
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I've Just Been Talking To 
Sally of the Stencil Room 



































Dear Bosss . 


' 

; I've just had lunch with Sally who 

; works down in the stencil room. You 

} know, Sally can always tell how things 

Stand long before the regular reports 
come through because she and her pals 
in the stencil room cut the address 
stencil for every teacher's name—so 

4 they know. 


Well, Sally says things are in pretty 
good shape with most teachers’ orders 
already in and confirmations just 
flooding them. But she's afraid we'll 
hit our paper quota mighty soon and 
will again have to return teachers’ 
classroom orders, like we did last 
term. 








"et teen peietng > 


That's why I suggest you write an ad 
telling teachers we are nearing our 
paper quota and they had better hurry 
and.e-. 


ee 


eS 
ee ar 


l. MAIL THEIR CONFIRMATION 2. LET US KNOW ABOUT 3. IF THEY HAVEN'T SENT IN 
CARDS right away so we'll INCREASES in their orders . THEIR ORDER YET they had 
know just how many copies to now...because if they better get it into the mails 
PA send them for the rest of PA wait too long, we'll today. ..tomorrow may be too 

the term. Remind them we probably be sending them one late. Remind them they can 
address our labels down in of those: "So sorry, we've collect money and pay later 
the stencil room far in reached our paper quota and ...- but to get their orders 
advance. can accept no more orders" in now. 

letters. 
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You might also remind our good friend teacher- 
Subscribers that it's only fair to other 
Pa teachers that they do these things now... 
bis So we can plan our print order ahead...and 
have enough copies for as many teacher- 
users aS we can squeeze out of our W.P.B. 
paper allotment. 





We all know Sally is dead right about 
these things since every order must go 
through the stencil room to get the ad- 
dress stencil made...I don't know just 
how to write an ad like this...but you 
can write one for the Teacher Edition 
and teachers will thank you for warn- 


\ / ing them to get aboard 

AW j , before we again hang out 
YY “) 4 the "SOLD OUT" sign we 

WS _f “Vs used last semester. 

/ ae 


Manager's Secretary 


t Fa —The Circulation 
AN 













‘SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


A Planned Weekly Program to Meet Your Wartime Needs % BUY FOUR SHARE 
*% IN VICTORY 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC % WITH WAR BONDS 
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ON OUR SCALES 


x 
* * 


x 
Pe. 


As YOU would see him on a scale, he 
would weigh 180 pounds of bone, muscle and 
fighting energy —a fine specimen of 
American manhood. But on the scales of 
the Army—and the Railroads—his 

“fighting weight” is... 8 tons. 








This is why: the equipment, supplies, 
ammunition, food and other items required 
for every man going overseas average close to 


8 tons. What is more, he needs a ton a 





month of all these things as long as he is 
over there. Or, just twice as much a day 
as the soldier in World War I. 





So, you see, the railroad’s job isn’t only 
moving troops— but all they require, too. 
Therefore, if you should find travel not all 
that it used to be, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
asks you kindly to remember the above facts. 
We are doing our best to serve you. 

But military needs must come first, as all 


Americans would have it. 







BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Pennsylvania Railroad ial om 


Serving the Nation “9 | ' 
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+ 43.857 in the Armed Forces . 113 have given their lives for their country 
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245 LAND-HUNGRY PIONEER 
PUSHED WESTWARD THEY CARRIED THE/R 
G000$ ON PACK HORSES AND LATER 
IN CONESTOGA WAGONS CALLED 


OUT WEST. 2 WIPER ROADS SOON REPLACED 
THE ROUGH TRAILS BETWEEN LARGER CITIES, AND /N 1807 
CONGRESS AUTHORIZED THE BUILDING OF THE CUMBERLAND 
(NATIONAL) ROAD BETWEEN CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND, AND OH/0. 





3 STEAME0ATS Eg 
WERE BUILT IN AMERICA BY 
oral 4 , : : JOHN FITCH AND JAMES RUMSE| 
7 n j= 8 : B= Ww BUT THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WAS 
inten! | =i: 7 = WR ROBERT FULTON'S CLERMONT" 


SAR lt \ Pe ) IW 1807 
WG a: 


40ST A RACE WITH A HORSE-ORAWN RAILCAR, BUT IN A FEW YEARS 
THE "/RON HORSE” PUT THE EASTERN STAGE COMPANIES OUT OF BUSINESS, 





ees ~ — Q WHILE THE RALROADS - wall. 
QAr PROMONTORY POINT UTAH, ON MAY 10, 1869, THE UNION PACIFIC WERE EXPANDING RAPIDLY, ELWOOD HAYNES 
RAILROAD MET THE CENTRAL PACIFIC WHICH WAS BUILDING EAST FROM gg egress ee yg a 
| CAL/FORNIA— THE NATION WAS UNITED BY A TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 


2 sdindnineseaiichedindeadlicnadiciaidieimmniiiiecatdipaniataeaties IMENTING- WITH ‘HORSELESS_- 
CARRIAGES.” 
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USING BOTH SAILS AND STEAM Vm—«4*|_«#s ae : 
POWER, THE "SAVANNAH * SA/LED FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
(N 1819 —— THE FIRST STEAMSH/P 70 CROSS THE OCEAN. 


SHARP LOOKOUT 
P DIAN RAIDERS 
o0UT fo MILES EAST, 

















J DURING THE 18609 EXPRESS AND PASSENGER STAGE L/NES$, AND THE 

EARLESS RIDER$ OF THE PONY EXPRESS, COVERED 2,000 MILES OF 
WILDERNESS 
BETWEEN 
$7. JOSEPH, 
MISSOURI AND 
SACRAMENTO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


a =e 
¥ DECEMBER 17,/903, AT KITTY 
"AWK, NORTH CAROLINA, AN A/RPLANE 
BUILT BY ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT 
MADE FOUR SUCCESSFUL FLIGHTS. 


TQOURING ANO AFTER WORLD WAR I GREAT STRIDES WERE MADE 
(WN TRANSPORTATION A$ THE AIR MAIL, LOW-COST AUTOMOBILES, HUGE TRUCKS 


R 

yORK I$ 
we LAKE ERIE 
yORK BAY 7? 


A aa GREAT LAKES 


S IN 1825, THE 

363-MMLE ERIE CANAL CONNECTING 

BUFFALO AND NEW YORK CITY BY WAYOF 
THE HUDSON RIVER WAS COMMLETED, 17 
CAUSED BUSINESS 70 BOOM IN NEW YORK (1%. 


8 BETWEEN 1850 OS 
AND 1/860 THE CLIPPER SHIPS BUILT BY 
DONALD McKAY SET ALL-TIME WORLD'S RECORDS © 
FOR SAILING SHIPS, ANO MADE AMERICA THE 
NUMBER / SHIPPING 

NATION, UNT1L OUT- 

DISTANCED BY 

OCLAN- GOING 

STEAM- 

SHIPS. 


FRANK RONAN, % 


ANO BUSSES AND OIESEL-ENGINEO, STREAMLINED TRAINS BEGAN SERVING THE PEOPLE, 



































1. DO UNTO OTHERS 


Complete the following statements. Score 4 points each. 
Tota:, 16. 

1. The Provost Marshal takes charge of prisoners of war 
and also heads (a) the Medical Corps; (b) Military Police; 
(c) Kitchen Police. 

2. The total number of Japanese we have captured is 
about (a) 400; (b) 4,000; (c) 40,000. 

3. Germany violates international law by making pris- 
oners (a) do camp work; (b) fight with the°German armies; 
(c) work in war factories. 

4. Delegates of the International Red Cross Committee 
may (a) imspect prison camps; (b) release prisoners; (c) 
transfer prisoners to Switzerland. 

My score 


2. LITTLE VENICE 


Answer the following questions. Score 3 points each. 
Total 12. 
1. What is Venezuela’s chief product? 
(a) oil; (b) chicle; (c) coffee. 
2. Who is the President of Venezuela? 
(a) Ramirez; (b) Villarroel; (c) Medina 
3. Who was the last dictator of Venezuela? 
(a) Juan Gomez; (b) Benito Juarez; (c) Lefty 
Gomez. 
4. What does Venezuela need from the U. S.? 
(a) Diamonds, cacao, mica; (b) oil, rubber, cof- 
fee; (c) machinery, textiles, medicines. 


My score 





3. TRY THIS ROAD 70 ROMe 
1. Men of Rome 


Do you know these “noble Romans?” Match the two 
columns and find out. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 


a. Romulus — Emperor who made Christian- 
ity the state religion. 

b. Tarquinas Superbus ——First emperor of Rome. 

c. Nero —Rome’s last king. 

d. Constantine —Legendary founder of Rome. 

e. Octavius — Emperor who burned Rome. 


My score 


2. Halls of Rome 


Underline the buildings that were found in Rome. Score 
2 points each. Total 12. 


Colosseum St. Peter’s “% Circus Maximus 

Kremlin Vatican Yankee Stadium 

Taj Mahal Eiffel Tower Westminster Abbey 

catacombs Louvre Vespasian Arch }! 
My score 


4. ALPHABET SOUP 


Pick a letter, P or R or I, and write it in the blank 
following each place name, to show that the place is in the 
Pacific, in Italy, or in Russia. Score 2 points each. Total, 18. 


Nikopol__; Cassino__; Maloelap__; Krivoi Rog——; 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


Liri Valley__; Dnieper__; Cisterna__; Jaluit__; 
Kwajalein__. 
My score 


5. TROUBLE WITH SPAIN 


Complete the following statements. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 12. 

1. U. S. and Great Britain protested to Spain by cancel- 
ling shipments of (a) munitions; (b) food; (c) oil. 

2. The dictator of Spain is (a) Tojo; (b) Mussolini; (c) 
Franco. 

3. Spain helped Germany by (a) declaring war on Great 
Britain; (b) helping Germany get wolfram ore; (c) torpedo- 
ing Allied ships at Gibraltar. 

My score 


6. IN THE AIR 


Cross out the statements that are not true. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 20. 


1. The P-38 has not as yet been used over Germany. 

2. The Lightning is an RAF plane. 

8. The fighter-bomber that carries the heaviest bomb load 
is the P-38. 

4. The P-38 can maneuver at high speeds over 40,000 
feet. 

5. The Germans used gliders for the first time in the 
attack on Kwajalein. 

6. Germany was forbidden to build military eraft by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

7. The Treaty of Riga forbade Germany to use gliders. 

8. Hess and Goering directed glider camps. 

9. Waco gliders are ships designed to teach WACs to fly. 

10. Gliders can land on fields too short for high-speed 
airplanes. ‘ r 

My score 
My total score vQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


bireme (bi-REME), p. 9. Boat rowed by two banks 
of oars. 

Luftwaffe (LOOFT-va-feh), p. 15. Nazi air torce. 

gondola (GON-do-la) p. 5. Long flat boat used on 
canals in Venice. 

nutritional value, p. 4. The nutritional value of a 
food is the nourishment it provides for the body. Nutri- 
tion is the process by which the body absorbs food, 
water, and oxygen and builds them into tissue or uses 
them for fuel. 

prehistoric (pree-hiss-TOR-ik), p. 5. The prehis- 
toric period is the period before written history. This 
includes the Old Stone Age from about 125,000-10,000 
B.C., the Glacial Age ending about 25,000 B.C., and 
the New Stone Age (Neolithic), beginning about 10,- 
000 B.C. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Nikopol (nee-KOE-pol), p. 3. 
Krivoi Reg (krih-VOY-rohg), p. 3. 
Isaias Medina Angarita (ee-sigh-EE-a meh-DEE-na 
ong-ah-REE-ta), p. 5. 
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‘Who Ouns the Reitoads 7 


B* BANKERS? With white ribbing on their 





vests? And heavy loops of gold watch 
hain across their middles? 
Guess again. Think of a small brick house 
whole row of brick houses in a large city 
n Ohio or Illinois. Think of a large stone man- 
sion on a Pennsylvania hillside, a place for old 
folks to go to when they're left alone in the 
tld. Think of hospitals in Indiana and Wis- 
consin, colleges in Virginia and Washington, 
irance companies in New York, and Massa- 
setts and Minnesota, 





Think of a cross-section of American life. 
w you're getting warm. If ever there was a 





ic property—in the sense of widespread 
ership—it’s our American railroads. 







* * * 







































Here are the facts about a typical railroad 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
,083 shares of its stock are owned by 
eges, hospitals, churches, charitable institu- 
tions and insurance companies. 


40,496 of its common stockholders own 50 


res or less, These represent approximately 
per cent of the total common stockholders. 
These people live in every state of the union 
| in its territories. They include employees of 





road, teachers, lawyers, business men, doc- 
tors, stenographers, farmers, men in the Army 
nd Navy—people who live “just around the 
er’ from you, 








* 





* 





* 





In some countries the people have not been 
enterprising enough to build and maintain their 
own railroads. And the government has had to 
do it for them. With us the citizen and not the 
state has been the force behind our railroads. 
We have preferred the progress that comes 


f 


irom free competition to the stagnation that ac- 





companies political patronage and bureaucracy. 

In the greatest emergency ever to strike this 
country, the railroads of America have proved 
more able than ever before to meet the tremen- 
dous task imposed on them. With considera- 
tion for their welfare in the future, they will 
meet post-war tasks in the same way. 

In short, the raiMfoads could be in no better 
hands than in the hands of the American peo- 
ple. For they, in the long run, must be served. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


. :' ¥ 
Cleveland, Ohio 








CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY . NICKEL PLATE ROAD . PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Letter from Sweden 
Goteborg 


Dear American 
Friends: 

I don't know 
whether this let- 
ter will reach 
you. I've sent it 
by an airplane 
that goes be- 
tween Sweden 
and England, 
but the Germans don’t let any op- 
portunity pass to fire at the plane. 

My first name is Anders. I have 
changed my last name to Dejby be- 
cause originally it was Andersson — 
Anders Andersson, but there are too 
many Anderssons in Sweden. 

In Sweden the boys usually attend 
a Folkskola (elementary school) for 
four years. Later they may endeavor 
to attend a Ldroverk (high school). 
Then after eight years of schooling 
they may take the Studentexamen 
and go to college. I have now at- 
tended Ldroverk for three years and 
am in the Junde Klassen (seventh 
grade). We learn Engelska, Tyska, 
Matematik, Fysik, Historia, Geog- 
rafi,. Kristendom, Svenska, Teckning 
och Gymnastik. (English, German, 
mathematics, physics, history, geog- 
raphy, religion, Swedish, drawing 
and gymnastics or physical training. ) 

Perhaps you would like to know 
what wartime life is like in Sweden. 
We are neutral, but don’t think that 
means we have an easy time. 

In our cities there is hot water only 
twice a year—at Christmas and 
Easter. The rest of the year we in the 
cities have to use cold water. No 
civilian gets any gasoline whatever 
—even doctors and war workers. 
Ambulances run on charcoal. Buses 
run on a gas made by burning 
garbage. 

This is because our worst shortage 
is fuel. We have no coal and oil. We 
used to import coal from England 
and Poland. Now Germany has 
blockaded Sweden, keeping away 
British coal. 

Our government tried to trade fine 





Anders Dejby 


Swedish iron for German coal, but 
the Germans didn’t make good their 
cual shipments. 

We tried to get oil from Russia in 
exchange for railroad equipment, 
but the Germans would not let ships 
go through the Baltic Sea. 

The only way we keep warm at 
all is by burning wood. Sweden has 
boundless forests, much wood and 
paper. But this doesn’t help us city 
dwellers a great deal, because the 
wood has to be hauled in trucks, and 
the trucks have little gasoline. Each 
of us is allowed a small pile of logs. 
and that is all. 

Our chemists have done wonders 
with wood. We have practically no 
linen and wool, since they were im- 
ported. So our chemists have made 
paper sheets, paper shoes, paper 
vests for men and paper sleeping 
bags. The sheets last about a week 
without splitting. 

As to food, Sweden has the small- 
est bread and grain ration in all 
Europe. We always used to eat dried 
pea soup and pancakes on Thurs- 
days. Now we have so few peas that 
there is a joke about them. In a pea 
soup, one pea calls to the other 
“Here I am. Where are you?” 

Yours ever, 
Anders Dejby 


Movie Checkup 


Wii“ Awarded Blue Ribbon 


The Song of Bernadette. Madame 
Curie. Jane Eyre. North Star. 


“i Other top films; don’t miss 


The Sullivans. Lifeboat. Cry Havoc. 
Holy Matrimony. Destination Tokyo. 


“Worthwhile 


3 Russian Girls. Phantom Lady. Pass- 
port to Adventure. Knickerbocker Holi- 
day. The Bridge of San Luis Rey. The 
Fighting Seabees. Higher and Higher. 
Gung Ho. The Lodger. In Our Time. 
Song of Russia. Riding High. Lady in 
the Dark. A Guy Named Joe. Children 
of Mars. Sahara. Happy Land. In Old 
Oklahoma. Cross of Lorraine. Northern 
Pursuit. Flesh and Fantasy. Battle of 
Russia. Girl Crazy. Guadalcanal Diary. 
Jack London. Government Girl. 


Average 
Kings of the Ring. Spider Woman. 
Rationing. Lady, Let's Dance. Voice In 
the Wind. Tender Comrade. Courage- 
ous Mr. Penn. Tarzan’s Desert Mystery. 
The Gang’s All Here. Desert Song. 


| V-MAN 
Air Chief Marshal 


IN WORLD 
WAR I, Arthur 
William Tedder, 
a lieutenant in 
Great Britain's 
Dorsetshire Reg- 
iment, was 
wounded in the 
leg. Doctors told 
him that he was 
no louger fit for 
infantry service. 

“If I can’t walk, I'll fly,” snapped 
Tedder, and he has been flying eve: 
since. 

During World War II, Tedder has 
already made three important con- 
tributions towards a United Nations 
victory: (1) he helped defeat the 
Luftwaffe* in the Battle of Britain; 
(2) as RAF chief in the Middle East, 
he planned the air victory over the 
Luftwaffe in Egypt; (3) he organ- 
ized the Mediterranean air com- 
mand and directed winning battles 
in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy. 

His title now is Air Chief Marsha! 
Sir Arthur William Tedder, deputy 
to General Eisenhower. This means 
that he is the No. 2 man in charge 
of the coming invasion of Europe. 

As a boy in Devonshire, Tedde: 
planned to be a writer. He went to 
preparatory school at Whitgift, and 
then to Magdalene College at Cam- 
bridge. 

But after preparing to be a write: 
Tedder surprised everyone. by be 
coming a professional rugby (foot 
ball) player. Then in 1914, when 
Britain went to war, he became a 
second lieutenant in the Dorsetshire 
Regiment. 

After two years of active duty he 
was wounded in the leg. It was then 
that he became a flyer. 

Now as Air Chief Marshal, Tedder 
must spend much ofghis time on the 
ground mapping strategy. He gets 
about in an American jeep which he 
likes to drive himself. 

Tedder not only likes to use Ameri- 
can jeeps but also American slang. 
Oncé he shocked a dignified admiral 
by saying, as he got up to leave. 
“I'm afraid I shall have to scram.” 

He is slender and pale. His friends 
tell him he looks like a tired gremlin. 





Does he look like 
@ gremlin? 
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IN OUR TIME 
Aw Warner Bros. 


In Our Time is the inside story of 
Poland just before the German invasion 
in 1939. It tells, in a measure, why 
Poland was such easy prey for the 
Nazis. {t shows the many vestiges of 
the middle ages in Poland — baronial 
estates, titled aristocrats, the serf-like 
peasants. 

Jennifer Whittredge (Ida Lupino) is 
an English girl who comes to Poland 
with her employer, an antique-buying 
Englishwoman (Mary Boland). In War- 
saw, Jennifer meets Count Stephen Or- 
vid (Paul Henreid). After a brief and 
somewhat stormy courtship, they marry. 

They do not live happily ever after. 
The Count’s family, as an uncle of his 
remarks, are a survival of the age of 
dinosaurs. They cling to their medieval 
way of life and fear that Stephen has 
married beneath him. Most set against 
Jennifer of all is Stephen’s uncle, Count 
Pavel (Victor Francen), an admirer 
and appeaser of the Nazis. 

Jennifer is appalled at the condition 
of the peasants on her husband’s estate. 
She proves to him that his lands will 
prosper when tractors are used to light- 
en the labor of the peasants and when 
they are given a cooperative share in 
the harvest. But this prosperity is short- 
lived, for on the eve of the harvest, 
Warsaw is bombed by the Germans. 

War brings the tragedy of Poland 
to its bitterest crisis. Stephen’s family 
flee to Monte Carlo, but he and Jennifer 
stay behind to fight with the peasants. 
[hey mean to have a share in Poland’s 
hard-won future. 


PASSPORT TO ADVENTURE 
“iA RKO 


The title of this film may lead, or 
mislead, you to expect a spy drama of 
international intrigue and hairbreadth 
escapes.. Passport to Adventure’ is 
nothing of the sort, but a whimsy of 
the featherweight class — good for its 
share of giggles. Its star is Elsa Lan- 
chester. You won’t have to be told that 
Miss Lanchester is a comedienne of 
the first water if you happened to see 
The Beachcomber a few years ago. 

Miss Lanchester plays a Cockney 
scrubwoman who decides, during the 
air blitz of London, to do away with 
‘his nibs” (Hitler), Being a simple and 
direct soul, she stows away on a freight- 
er and arrives in Berlin after a series 
of incredible but amusing adventures. 
Once there, she scrubs her way right 
to Hitler’s front doorstep. 


At the turn of the century, our seaborne 
trade with many MiddJe American 
countries was still in its infancy ... 
mostly a matter of ships picking up 
cargoes, hit or miss, when and where 
they could. 

But around 1900, enterprising men 
began to encourage the expansion of 
crops grown along the Caribbean— 
bananas, sugar, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa—and secured ships to carry them 
north. They soon found cargoes for 
the return trips in northern manufac- 
tured goods. 

This healthy two-way trade grew 
like Jack’s beanstalk. 
By 1910 imports from 
the Caribbean were 
almost twice those in 
1900 — exports more 
than double. In 1940, 
the total export-import 
trade was six times the 
1900 figure, 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * 
PANAMA * 








Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


HONDURAS * 
COLOMBIA * 


Back the Attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds! 


SoS TUT ess * 





me bee wae: 


--. in the wake of the development 
of dependable, ¥en steamship 
service between the Americas 


One of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Middle America was the United Fruit 
Company’s Great White Fleet. For over 
40 years these famous white ships have 
played a prominent part in the growth 
of inter-American trade. 

Expediting banana exports was one 
of the Fleet's earliest functions. Since 
bananas are harvested al/ year, this line 
was one of the first to institute year- 
round scheduled sailings. This pro- 
vided a regular two-way serv:.c of 
great importance to exporters and im- 
porters, who needed swift, dependable 
freight schedules to expand their trade. 

Today ships of the 
Great White Fleet are 
transporting war sup- 
mage When ships can 

spared, they'll re- 
turn to their great 
peacetime route... 
serving the economic 
unity of the Americas. 





NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.I. 




















































































































































































































































































































































Short Shots 


What's the secret of success in track? 
We always thought it was breaking the 
tape ahead of the next fellow. But Jim 
Herbert, the great middle-distance run- 
ner, says it’s sleep. All great runners 
have been heavy sleepers, he claims. 

Glenn Cunningham used to get 14 
hours sleep a night. Gil Dodds is a 10 
p.m. sleep hound. And there is Bill 
Hulse. Bill was invited to be on a radio 
program last month, but he turned it 
down when he found it went on at 9:15. 
His bed-time is 9:00! 

Herbert worked nights for years and 
was a champion runner, too. But two 
years ago he was supposed to be washed 
up. This year he gave up his night work, 
started getting 10 hours sleep a night, 
and is running faster than ever! 

Sports fans who are awed by mystery 
of numbers are pointing with fiendish 
glee at Notre Dame’s basketball record. 
In their first 14 games, the Fighting 
Irish won games 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 
13; and lost numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14! 

Somewhere in the Pacific or in Eu- 
rope, an Army ambulance named “The 
Spirit of Lou Gehrig” is carrying our 
wounded back to safety. The ambulance 
was bought by students of Commerce 
High School in New York City as a trib- 
ute to the greatest and best-loved ath- 
lete in their school’s history. 

PFC Angelo Bertelli, gridder extraor- 
dinary, tells this one on himself at 
Parris Island, Marines’ training base in 
South Carolina. On the second day 
after arrival, a drill instruetor called 
him out of ranks. 

“Your name?” he asked. 

“Angelo Bertelli, sir.” 

“Ever play football?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where?” 

“Notre Dame, sir.” 

“What position?” 

“Quarterback, sir.” 

“Ever play guard?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, you've got a new coach and 
you're going to play guard. You guard 
the area while the rest of us go to 
chow.” 

All-out is the motto of the sports 
world in the Fourth War Loan Drive. 
In the first six days of the Drive, New 
York City alone raised more than $5,- 
000,000 through sports contests. Seats 
sold for $25 to $5,000 in War Bonds. 
Here is how the money was raised: 

Basketball, All-Star Doubleheader — 
$1,676,750. 

Tennis Show — $2,700,000, 





4. Which counts more, a touchback in 
football or a free throw in basketball? 
5. Match these columns: 


Hockey Game — $100,000. 
Boxing Glove Auction — $205,000. 
Sports Program (Radio) — $350,000. 


Sports Quis: Think you know your (A) football (a) eagle 
sports? Then answer these questions. (B) basketball (b) reverse 
Give yourself one point for. each correct (C) baseball (c) volley 
answer (see below). Ratings: 10—Ex- (D) track (d) switch 
cellent, 8—Good, 6—Fair, 5—Shame on (E) golf (e) steal 
You. (F) tennis (f) lap 

1. Has Joe Louis ever been beaten? ANSWERS 

2. How many games did the Cards (1) Once, by Schmeling. (2) One. (3) Yes, 


by forfeit. (4) Free throw (one point), touchback 
doesn’t score any points, (5) A-b, B-d, C-e, D-f, 
E-a, F-c. 


WIN A ‘25 WAR BOND! 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut’’ Crossword Puzzle Contest 


win in the world series? 
3. Can a football game be won 1-0? 














118 PRIZES 
Read These Rules Carefully Ist $25 War Bond 
1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete. ae So in War i 
2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen- = 15 prises in $1 Wer Stamps 





tence of 18 words or less, beginning “I like 
Planters Peanuts because — ,“ and containing 
at least 3 words from, the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28, 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with ‘that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 


100 Honorable Menti ro) 


pecial pack 
age of Planters Peanuts. 





FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
Uncle Sam‘s 
Illustrated 
of Army, Navy 


two-color poster, “Maki 
ony KS 
w ion ry 
and athlet —— 











ACROSS 


1. The way you want toast to be. 

3. What football players wind around their 

5: Short for ent.” 

6. What you ge? from eating Planters Pea-~ 
nuts. 

10. A person we —T hats. 

11. A male off 


12. Slang for “ ~-4 » 

. “One gone deserves another.” 
17. What Englishmen like to drink at 4 o’clock. 
18. What we all enjoy doing three times ao 


day. 

20. Opposite of “off.” 

21. The night before Christmas. 

23. What mokes Planters Peanuts taste good. 

24. Abbreviation for ‘‘Lovisiana.” 

25. Whot every baseball player likes to 
swing. 

26. Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 
get up that early in the morning. 











DOWN 


1. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 
2. What you receive for w 

4. The hero of this puzzle; “Mr. ————————.” 
7. Obsolete word for “‘ate.”’ 

8. A color; bulls don’t like it. 

9. What you iy ona _report card 

10. Ss nergy “cold.” 

14. What a fishi aS is wamnd on. 
15. Pertaining to 

16. Short for “Dorothy.” - 

19. What you shoot with a bow. 
22. Escape; get aw from. 
23. Opposite of thin. 
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. Russian General in command of the 

First Ukrainian Army. 

Anger. 

. Slight color. 

Branch of Civilian Defense that spe- 

cializes in air-raid precautions (initials). 

10. Suffix that forms superlatives. 

11. One who tells untruths. 

12. Exist. 

13. Possible boundary line 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. 

16. West coast ship-builder. 

19. Street ( abbrev.). 

20. Egotistic nature ( pl.). 

21. Evergreen tree. 

22. Sprite. 

23. Italian coin. 

25. Plane called the “Squirt.” 

26. Soviet republic. 


l. Railroad city, objective of the First 
Baltic Army. 

. To spring up. 

. Temporary shelter made of canvas. 

. Towards. 

7. Odorless, tasteless, invisible gas. 

. To tear down to the ground. 

. In favor of. 

11. Musical instruments (pl. ). 

14. Chemical used to fertilize soil. 

15. Capital of Latvia. 

17. American Expeditionary Force. 

18. Bean used for many commercial pur- 
poses. 

19. Device for sounding warnings. 

21. Pacific Island group south of the Elli- 
ces. 

24. Conjunction. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week, 


— 


AD 


between 


1 co bo 


© co 


ligt 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 2-Latvia; 7-S. C.; 9-too; 10-hobo; 
12-tail; 14-tampers; 17-jet; 18-ice; 19-oranges; 
23-rays; 24-Arab; 26-pal; 28-mu; 29-hussar. 
DOWN: l-ash; 3-atom; 4-to; 5-vote; 6-Axis; 
8-cot; 1l-battery; 13-arbiter; 15-Posen; 16-me; 
19-oath; 20-asps; 21-gala; 22-Sam » 25-Bug; 27-as. 
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Rotarian 
“Is It a Gob or a Wave?” 


Applesauce 


An Englishman visiting here, having 


heard a lot about Americans’ bragging, 
decided to try an experiment. He 
walked up to a woman selling fruit in 
a market and pointing to some large 
watermelons, said: “Haven’t you any 
bigger apples than that?” 
The woman exclaimed: “Apples! Mis- 
ter, those are grapes.” 
Ralph Mead, P. 8. 117, Flushing, 


Old Stuff 


Visitor (to the town’s oldest inhab- 


N. Y¥. 


itant): “That looks like a mighty old 
ax. 

Old Man: “I bought it when I was 
a boy.” 

Visitor: “Well, it looks old, but not 
that old.” ; 

Old Man: “Well, it’s had three new 


blades and five new handles, but ex- 
cepting for that, she’s the same sir, just 
the same.” 

Malcolm Feltus, Charles City School, Charles City, ta. 


Fresh in the Draft 


A private made the mistake of not 
saluting a general. 

General: “See these three stars on my 
shoulder?” 

Private: 

General: 
there for?” 

Private (brightening up): “Oh, yes 
sir, you have three sons in the service.” 

Joseph Clanciolo, Southwest School, Torrington. Conn. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and. the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Leonard 
Heberle, Brownell School, Chicago, Ill. 


German Flyer (at the gates of 
heaven): “We'd like to come in.” 

St. Peter: “How many are there in 
your group?” 

Flyer: “Forty.” 

St. Peter: “Sorry, only four of you 
can enter.” 

Flyer: “Why?” 

St. Peter: “That’s all that Goebbels 
said were shot down.” 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Do you know what they’re 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 


You stated under the heading “Plane 
Speaking” Nov. 8-18 that it is technically 
incorrect to call an airplane engine a 
motor. Would you please explain why 
this js true? 

Teddy Tedford 
Nauvoo (Illinois) H. S. 


Editor's Note: A motor is a device driven 
by external power, such as an electric fan. 
It cannot produce its own energy. But an 
engine can. It converts fuel into energy 
to generate power. The source of power in 
both airplane and automobile comes from 
an engine, not a motor. These engines con- 
vert gasoline into energy, setting the plane 
or auto in motion. 

People think of the automobile engine 
as a motor because it has been called one 
for so long. The words “motor” and “en- 
gine” are more carefully used by engineers. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In Junior Scholastic Dec. 6-11, you 
stated that the Philippines would receive 
complete independence in 1946. 

Our history book which is by South- 
worth and Southworth said that they 
would become independent in 1945. I 
would like to know which statement is 


correct, 
Chrystal Gardner 
Farview School, Paramus, N. J. 
Editor's Note: According to the Tydings- 


McDuffie Act of 1934, the Philippines will 
be given independence July 4, 1946. 








Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Build this authentic %’* 
Lockh 


Way of Getting eed P-38 ‘Lightning’ 
PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory sign, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition "ot important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training Wa r Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 


ais 


Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508D7111 LORAIN AVE. 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO Ct Oe a ee 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 25 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital pep Eo > 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, 
















pins, rings and emblems. 

—_— quality. Reasonable prices 

from 55c up. Write today. Dept. P. 
Arts Ce., Rochester, N.Y. 
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HIS HUMAN SEMAPHORE who swings a pair of 
flags on a carrier's deck is guiding home fighting planes 
in the far Pacific. He’s speeding the day when he can 
again swing a tennis racket, or a golf club, or a casting rod 
at some sunny Southern resort in the good old U. S. A! 


He and his buddies all over the globe are speeding that day 
the hard and dangerous way. Nothing we can do or say can 
repay their sacrifices . . . but each of us who tackles his 
war job at home with all his strength (and keeps buying 
War Bonds) is helping them bring Victory nearer. 








More than 17,000 men and women of the Greyhound system 
have their vital share in this big job. Their task is carrying 
manpower—to war jobs, on furloughs, to induction centers 
—on literally thousands of military and civilian missions 
Over 4,000 of their Greyhound fellow-workers are now 
serving in our fighting forces all over the world. 


And when Victory comes, Greyhound will help to bring 
‘em home—to their very doorsteps in big cities, small towns 
and farms all over the land. That kind of service, along 
65,000 miles of highways, is Greyhound’s specialty 


GREYHOUND 


